Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
she replied that she had not read his book, but had been told
that it was disgraceful One fancies that, had she plunged into
it, she would have agreed with Gerard Manley Hopkins, the
Jesuit poet who found, to his distress, Whitman's mind nearer
to his own than that of any of his Victorian contemporaries.
Emily Dickinson pastured on Keats, the Brownings, Sir
Thomas Browne, and The Revelation. She also mentions
Ruskin, but his influence is happily missing from her verse. Her
letters are as revealing as her poems, which, like Hopkins's,
often seem to be letters, too:
... cries like dead letters sent
To dearest him that lives alas! away.
- -a?
In one written when she was a girl of sixteen she confided to a
friend that while she had perfect confidence in God and His
promises, she felt, she did not know why, that the world held
the predominant place in her affections. 'Give me the world if
Thou wilt', goes the familiar plea, 'but grant me an asylum for
my affections'. The world afforded her, in fact, no asylum.
She lived a recluse, companioned by the single hound of her
own identity. But she joined a rich delight in the things of the
senses to spiritual insight, and this, equally with her quick in-
telligence and ironic wit, made her at once kindred to the
moderns and the natural heir of the metaphysicals of the seven-
teenth century. These lyricists, most happily represented by
John Donne, had been sharply aware of the complexity of
their environment and had possessed the peculiar faculty of
analyzing their passions and feeling their ideas. They had
reacted to experience as she did, with the whole soul, with
body and intellect at once.
Her poetry abounds in vivid expressions of physical pres-
sure, physical energy. She had, too, a feeling for tone-colour
which allowed her to convey sensations by msans of sound,
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